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( IMPORTANT NOTICES, 

The Subscription Price of this Journal! 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; al! other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
*dec01”? on your iabel shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.— We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money k 


y has 
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beer. veceived and duly credited, 
Advertising Rates will be given woon ap- 
plication 
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The National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
OBJECTS: 

To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 

To prevent the adulteration of honey, 

To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

E. WHITCOMB, Tuomas G. NEWMAN 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
iW. F. MarKs, 


R. C. AIKIN, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. ELwoop. Cc. P. DADANT, 
E.R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
W. Z. HuTCcHINSON, President. 
f OrEt L. HERSHISER, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


EUGENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 


S@-If more convenient, Dues may be seut to 
the office of the American Bee Journal, when 
they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, who will 
mall individual receipts. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
4 wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves toin- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 


NotTe.—One reader writes: 
“T have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevary bee-keeper 
to wear one fof the buttons) 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” ’ 

The picture shown herewith Is a reproauc- 
Hon of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 


Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
et the American Bee Journal 
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Extracted nonéy For sale 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


Alfalfa 
Honeyso« 


This is the famous 
White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a 
splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody 
who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t 
get enough of the 
Alfalfa extracted. 


Honeys 


This is the well. 
known light-colored 
honey gathered from 
the rich, nectar- 
laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a 
stronger flavor than 
Alfalfa, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
in their honey. 





Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- 
age. By freight—two 60-pound cans of Alfalfa, 9 cents per pound; 
4 cans or more, 8% cents a pound. Basswood Honey, % cent more per 
pound than Alfalfa prices. Cash must accompany each order. You 
can order half of each kind of honey, if you so desire. Thecans are 


two in a box, and freight is not prepaid. Absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey. 
Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
above, and sell it. And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side, 






HOWARD M. MELBEE, Milnam, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(THIS CUT IS THE #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty, The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
lerneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 


the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 


The Material ertering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- \/ 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are ihe 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe **‘ Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the xnife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fot 
tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and it 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 





_ How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mothet 
give to a son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife Laving 
the name of the recipient on oue side? 

The accompanying cul gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact represen ion of 


this"beautiful knife, as th~ “ Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premi«m to the 
one sending us 1 AREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3...) We will club the \ove:'y 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1,90. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, Chicago, lll 


aa” Please allor bout two weeks for your kuife order to be filiea. 
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Time to Bring Bees Home from Out-Apiaries.— At 
this time of the year inquiries arise as to the right time to 
bring home bees from out-apiaries, said bees to be cellared 
athome. It is bad policy to bring them home too early, for 
there will generally be a few late flowers on which the bees 
can work, and the bees may just as well have the benefit 
of this late pasturage by being left at the out-apiary as late 
Another reason why it is not best to be in too 
much haste is that it is not so safe for weak colonies. Ina 
time of scarcity, let a colony be putin a new place, anda 
careful investigation will be made by marauding bees to see 
if any weak point of attack can be found. A weak colony 
that has stood unmolested in an out-apiary for days or 
weeks, is sure to have its proper measure taken when set 
down in or near the home apiary, and, if the weather is fair 
fora number of days in succession, it stands a fair chance 
of being robbed out. If brought home after the weather 
has become so cold that only an occasional day offers the 
opportunity for flight, its chances for safety are much 
better. 

But it will not do to defer the matter till all flight days 
To be sure, some say there is no objection to 
hauling bees home and putting them directly into the cel- 
lar, but others report loss therefrom, and it looks reason- 
able that the excitement of hauling the bees home will 
make them consume an extra quantity of honey, equivalent 
toa longer degree of confinement. At any rate, it is well 
to be on the safe side. 

So let the bringing home be delayed, only not so late 
but that the bees will have a chance for a flight before 
being put into the cellar. In the North the last of October 
will not be far out of the way. 


as possible. 


are over. 











A Short Crop in England. 
British Bee Journal: 


D. M. M. says in the 


‘Not only is there no surplus worth naming at the end 
of this sunless summer, but a very large percentage of col- 
onies will require less or more feeding to preserve them for 
another season’s work.’’ 

Although in this country there has been asummer more 
nearly sunless than usual, yet in many places where a 
dearth prevailed in the early part of the season a late flow 
came in most opportunely, and contrary to earlier expecta- 
tions, the hives are heavy with winter stores. 








The Proper Province of a Bee-Paper is sometimes not 
tightly understood, especially by beginners. Occasionally 
a subscriber writes to the effect that he has read the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal carefully for so many months and has 
never seen any instruction given upon a certain point in 





bee-keeping upon which he desires information, there being 
an implied suggestion that the Journal is not performing 
its full duty. A bee-paper has, however, its limitations, 
beyond which it can not go without loss to its readers. It 
should be clearly understood that its province is mof to give 
such information as is considered absolutely necessary for 
every beginner in order to work in even a moderately intel- 
ligent manner. That is the province of the text-books on 
bee-keeping. 

There are, however, constantly coming up more or less 
new things not in the nature of the case to be found in the 
text-books, and the bee-paper furnishes the proper field for 
their exploitation. There are also things given in the text- 
books about which there may be some point not entirely 
clear, even after careful study, and upon such points infor- 
mation in the bee-papers can generally be had for the 
asking. 

Instead of being wronged by not finding in a bee-paper 
the matter found in a text-book, the reader would be 
wronged if its columns were filled with such matter. For 
example, every bee-keeper should know that when a queen 
lays an egg in acertain kind of cell a worker-bee will be 
produced, there being so many days for the egg, so many 
for the larva, and so many from the laying of the egg to the 
emergence of the young worker-bee, and that after so many 
days it will begin work in the field, etc. If he expects to 
find these things in a bee-paper, and if he is not disap- 
pointed in his expectations, there will be new subscribers 
within a year who will want the same things repeated ; and 
so it will come to pass that every year there will be much 
space taken up with things that all but the latest comers 
will have already learned, and the very ones who have com- 
plained at not finding the things desired will be the ones to 
complain that space is taken up with things already learned. 

So itis a real kindness to beginners to urge persist- 
ently that they study carefully the text-book, and then let 
the bee-paper take its proper place as supplementing the 
text-book. 





Stock Eating Sweet Clover.—Some complain that 


stock will not eat clover. On the other hand, some com- 


plain that they eat it too much for the good of the bee- 
keeper. Somnambulist says in the Progressive Bee-Keeper : 


‘* The great trouble in regard to sowing sweet clover in 
this vicinity is that the stock will not let it come into 
flower, they keep it cropped off and only a stray stalk here 
and there ever reaches the blossoming period.”’ 





The Honey Crop in Canada.—Secretary Couse, of the 
Ontario Bee Keepers’ Association, says this in the Canadian 
Bee Journal : 


About a week ago there was mailed to each member 
of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association a circular asking 
them to report on their honey crop. At this date about one- 
half have reported ; from these reports there can be some 
idea formed as to the cropin the Province. Twenty-eight 
report a light crop, six of these say equal to, and 22 say 
less than the two previous years ; 21 report an average crop 
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nine of these say equal, eight better and four less than the 
two previous years ; 11 report a large crop, better than the 
two previous years; 50 report their bees in as good or better 
condition than usual. 


One of the very difficult things in the line of statistics 
is to learn somewhere near the exact size of the honey crop. 
At best it can only be a guess, at least, until some careful 
plan of gathering statistics is evolved and carried out. We 
think that the only wayto find out at all definitely is to 
have the Government take hold of it, and have the honey 
crop report the same as oats, wheat and corn. 





1 The Weekly Budget. * } 


CAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 





Mr. C. P. DADANT writes us that he is not a candidate 
for the office of General Manager, and desires his name 
taken out of the list proposed by Mr. Moore, on page 644. 
He says he would have neither the time nor the inclination 
to do the work that is required of such officer. 


CLEOME IN THE SouTH.—M. Wilkins & Co., of Ma- 
rengo Co., Ala., wish to know whether cleome, or Rocky 
Mountain bee-plant, will grow in their locality. Also, 
whether there is any trouble in exterminating it when one 
cares todoso. Will some one answer who knows? 


THE CHICAGO-NORTHWESTERN expects to hold the big- 
gest bee-keepers’ convention of the year, on Dec. 3 and 4. 
And Secretary Moore is planning great things, as will be 
seen by the following : 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The management of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee- 
Keepers’ Association are making extra efforts to havea 
grand, good meeting, Dec. 3 and 4, 1902, at the Briggs 
House, Chicago. 

All within the territory embraced by the Association 
are requested to send questions (to be answered at the meet- 
ing) on postal cards to the Secretary immediately. (See 
address below.) Six eminent bee-keepers have been in- 
vited, and five have promised to be present. (Names later. 
Watch for them.) The questions will be assigned to the 
eminent people to answer, which willadd greatly to the 
interest of the meeting. -HERMAN F. Moors, Sec. 

Park Ridge, Il. 


DENVER CONVENTION NoTEs.—We spent Sunday, Sept. 
7,in Colorado Springs. In the forenoon we attended the 
preaching service at the First Methodist church, and in the 
afternoon the Sunday-school at the same place. This 
church building is the finest we had ever seen, especially 
the interior arrangement and decorations. It cost about 
$90,000, and was completed but recently. The organiza- 
tion has a membership of about 800. 

From Colorado Springs Pike’s Peak seems only about 
one mile away. We asked a resident, who said it was 16 
miles away! A kind of 16 to 1, wasn’t it ? 


Well, Monday morning we set out for Manitcu, anda 
trip up to the Peak on the Cog Wheel Route. By the way, 
here, in a sentence, is Manitou upon which the Indians be- 
stowed the reverenced name of ‘* Great Spirit :’’ 


A graceful vale encompassed by cathedral hills; pure, 
invigorating atmosphere swept from snowbound heights, 
perfumed with piney odors and tempered by a genial sun ; 
clear, crystal waters rollicking in stony beds, and efferves- 
cent fountains sparkling and delicious, and offering health 
and life as well; delightful parks, romantic, winding paths ; 
cool, arcaded nooks ; a very world of scenic beauty crowded 
all about.”’ 











Cog Wheel Depot at Manitou. 


As we would be utterly unable to do justice to the trip 
up to Pike’s Peak, we will make an extract from a publica. 
tion which at least attempts to tell something about this 
‘*Monument of the Continent :”’ 


Authentic lore of this wonder dates from Nov. 13, 1806, 
when Major Zebulon M. Pike, a gallant soldier and a dar. 
ing adventurer, then heading a small exploring party of 
United States soldiers, sighted the mountain’s whitened 
crest when many miles distant upon the plains. It cost 
him ten days’ marching to reach its base; and, after vigor. 
ous attempts to scale it, Pike abandoned the project with 
the declaration that ‘‘No human being could ascend to its 
pinnacle.”’ 

The Manitou & Pike’s Peak Railway (familiarly known 
as the Cog Wheel Route) was completed in the’ autumn of 
1890. As an engineering achievement it is remarkable 
and in many respects it is the most wonderful railway in 
the world. In general terms it is an Abt system cog road, 
though that conveys little idea of what it really is. The 
road is within a fractiou of nine miles in length, and in 
this distance it overcomes 1% vertical miles. It is standard 
gauge, and with a roadbed that is all in point of excellence 
that it is possible to make it. Where this is not cut in the 
solid rock, it is most thoroughly ballasted. On the heavy 
grades the track is secure’y anchored at frequent intervals 
to guard against any possible displacement from the effects 
of extreme variations of temperature. The mean grade is 
16 percent, the maximum 25 percent (a rise of one foot in 
four), and the sharpest curves are 16 degrees. The outside 
rails are of the ordinary T pattern, and here the similarity 





Half-Way House and Cog-Track. 
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ordinary railroad ends. The T rails serve merely to 

the train and bear its weight. It is the rack rails in 

niddle of the track upon which the propulsion and 

Si of the train depends. The rack rails are double 

PF inch of the way from the valley to the summit. They 

ade from superior Bessemer steel, and are of extra 
weight on the steeper grades. 

he locomotives are an exciting novelty to any one 

an interestin machinery. These powerful mountain 

ers are constructed with the utmost nicety of detail. 

» are five of them in the road’s equipment, all of the 

-ylinder Vauclain type, weighing about 30 tons each. 

Two donble cog wheels underneath the locomotives engage 

oothed rack rails. The locomotives are provided with 

bt power in abundance—hand-brakes, steam-brakes, 
water-brakes, and automatic brakes. 

The coaches are observation cars. Each seats 50 pas- 

sengers. They precede the locomotives on the ascent 

h isan advantage in the matter of observation—and 

w them on the descent, thus being always protected 

py the latter.. The two, however, are never coupled to- 

gether, and the coaches are provided with powerful indi- 

vidual brakes that operate through cogs onthe rack rail. 

By this arrangement the coach can be stopped instantly 
and independently of the locomotive. 

Through scenes of ever-changing beauty, the Half- 

Way House, which is far from half way to the summit, is 

reached. It is a rustic mountain hotel surrounded bya 





Phantom Curve on the Way Up. 


grove of stately pines, and, towering above it, the pinnacled 
rocks of Hell Gate, through whose portals the train passes on. 

There are six stations on the line, besides the termi- 
nals, and three water tanks—for the engine isa thirsty 
monster. Atone of these may be strikingly seen the ap- 
parent phenomenon of water flowing uphill in an open 
trough. Another illusion that excites comment is in the 
grade. Every inch of the road is up; yet, when approach- 
ing a moderate from a steeper grade, any one would declare 
that the track ahead was a down grade. 

Quaint beauties, grotesque shapes and strange illusions 
fairly crowd the way. The conductor shows them all. 
Among the surprises is a printing-office perched on the 
mountain side. Here a souvenir daily paper is issued with 
the news of Pike’s Peak—the names of its visitors, illustra- 
tions, descriptions, etc. 

The climbing is unceasing. 


Ere long the scene ex- 
pands. 


The verdured hills shrink back and leave the big, 
bleak peak a towering monument. The trees desert the 
landscape, and groups of stunted aspens shiver in the 
breeze. Grand vistas open everywhere. A sense of awe 
transcends that of delight. 

The scenes of near-by interest now are gone. 
gaunt and jagged, only line the way. The train now gains 
nelevation rapidly. The air grows chill; windows must 
ut and outer wrappings donned. Away below—itself 
1igh in the hills—is spread out like a mirror the crystal, 
placid Lake Moraine, about whose shores tradition weaves 


Rocks, 





some thrilling legendary tales. Thick,billowy clouds—unless 
the day be strictly fair—float far below. In the early sea- 
son snow is everywhere, and forms some strange effects. 
The opening of the road in the spring involves cutting 
through enormous depths of snow andice. The locomotive 
labors sturdily and heroically on ; and presently, and quite 
unexpectedly, the train halts on the Summit, and Colorado 
is spread below. 

And that magnificent, sweeping view! 
description! Here is sublimity ; here is immensity incredi- 
ble! There, to the west, stand a thousand towering peaks 
in spotless white—majestic, beautiful awful! On the east 
a mighty ocean of plain, superb and placid, stretches in- 
finite. Theeye is strained, the senses dazed, in grasping 
the proportions of that stupendous sea. And the sun shines 
golden on its glimmering sands, while purple shadows 
wander here and there beneath the shifting clouds. 

Aroused at last from awesome contemplation, there are 
interests of the summit that must not be overlooked. Upon 
the top of the new Summit Hotelis a steel tower, and here 
ison duty a powerful telescope through which the gorgeous 
landscape may be studied in detail. Eighty miles away to 
the north Denver can be recognized by the telescopic aid; 
to the south, Pueblo (the Pittsburg of the West) crowned by 
the smoke-clouds of its furnace fires; to the west, Cripple 
Creek, Victor, Goldfield, Independence, and the dozen lesser 
towns of the busy Cripple Creek gold-mining district. 
Manitou peeps out from its nest at the eastern base of the 
mountain; and, beyond, Colorado Springs lies like a vast 
checker-board on the border of the plain. Colorado Springs 
is 16 miles distant, as a bird would fly ; yet so near does the 
telescope bring it to the observer, that signs on the stores 
may be read. 

The top on the peak comprises several level acres thickly 
strewn with big rocks that are principally in cubes and other 
rectangular shapes. One might easily imagine it to be the 
scene of some Titanic building project—the materials all 
assembled but construction abandoned. 


The Bottomless Pit and the Abyss of Desolation are 
great shuddering rents in the mountain, into which the sun 
never finds its way, and where the snows of centuries lie in 
unconjectured depths. 


The Summit Hotel is a very substantial, commodious 
and comfortable building, and it furnishes entertainment 
for the many pilgrims that remain over night to view the 
glories of the sunrise. Sunrise excursions, which are 
run weekly in the latter part of the summer, have also be- 
come very popular, sometimes the entire equipment being 
required to handle the crowds. 

Within the hotel building is a Western Union office, the 
highest telegraph station in the world; also a lunch-room 
and souvenir store. 


How futile is 


The locomotive blows a warning note; a photograph is 
made of the passengers grouped about the train; the time 
is up; the conductor says his say. 

And then they come down. 


Yes, we all came down again, after the most wonderful 
railroad ride we ever took. We shall never forget it. And 
yet we would not care to repeat it. Once is enough. The 
next time (if there should ever be a next time) we hope to 
walkup. Many goup that way. 
climb ! 


But it must be a great 
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Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-keep- 
ers and the old American Bee Journal—by sending to us the 
names and addresses of such as you may know do not now 
get this journal? We will be glad tosend them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper, 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the line of 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble some of 
the premiums we are constantly offering as rewards for 


such effort. 
—__—___—~ « o—___—__- 


‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ Wecan 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us ome new yearly subscription tothe American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. - a : 


Semmes in —- i. -— 
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(Continued from page 664.) 

Pres. Hutchinson—Is there some one 
else who has some views to advance 
upon the subject before us ? 

Mr. York—Dr. Miller has made the 
suggestion, in his address, and I, for 
another, would like to hear from Prof. 
Benton. 

Prof. Benton—I am not an eloquent 
speaker by any means, andI can tell 
you only of a few facts merely in a 
plain, simple way. 


The Government and Bee-Keeping. 


I was appointed, after having been 
abroad some years in private work en- 
tirely, to undertake to do something 
for the apiarian industry of the coun- 
try at the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The first proposition, 
perhaps, on which my services were 
demanded, was to undertake to secure 
from the East Indies and China the 
race of bees existing there; there were, 
however, a number of technicalities in 
the way of taking up that work at 
once, and it was shelved for the time, 
and it rests there still, I am sorry to 
say, because I think it ought to be un- 
dertaken. It will come forward, how- 
ever, in the future. 

Now, meanwhile, there were various 
things that could be done, and the 
Department thought most of ali that 
there were in this country large num- 
bers of people that were interested in 
apiculture, but knew nothing of it, or 
how to get at it, or howto get at the 
information ; in fact, there were many 
people who did not know that there 
were works on apiculture that could be 
had readily ; they did not know how to 
begin the business, therefore they com- 
missioned me to prepare one or two 
little pamphlets on the subject which 
shoulda connect those people that were 
really on the outside track with the in- 
dustry itself. I did that work, and it 
has proved acceptable, I think, in gen- 
eral since; those publications have 
gone through many editions, and are 
constantly called for, more, in fact, 
than the law has permitted us to issue, 
and there are daily calls for that infor- 
mation. 

Now, a great deal of the work, since 
I have been connected with the Depart- 
ment, has been to answer inquiries 
from just this class of people. We get 
daily queries from different portions 
of the country, from your far West and 
from the East and South. One man 
wants to know which is the best race 
of bees adapted to his locality; still 
another man asks what honey-produc- 
ing plant he should put out in his 
neighborhood ; and he asks a specific 
question, perhaps. To all of these, to 
each and every one, I have to give 
some reply, the best information I can 
obtain concerning it, and as you know 
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this is such a wide country, all kinds 
of climates from Maine to Southern 
California, from Minnesota to the 
Gulf States, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and all manner of conditions 
and combinations occur. Each one 
must have, then, a special reply. 

Now, when it comesto the matter, 
for instance, of bee-forage, I had just 
the other day an inquiry from a man 
in Minnesota, who asked what plant 
he should put out on the shore of a 
lake where the water had receded and 
the ground was but a foot above the 
level of the water, and had grown up 
with swamp-grass, and he didn’t know 
what would grow there that would 
blossom to fill in a gap in his honey 
crops. 

Now, in order to answer just such 
questions, my proposition has been, 
and we are doing that work, collecting 
information concerning every known 
honey-producing plant, its area, the 
soils that that plant may be found on, 
where it will thrive, then mapping 
these areas where the plant is found 
naturally, and _ setting down the 
amount of blossoming, and determin- 
ing what crops could be cultivated to 
fillin the gap in any given locality, 
so that with the outlined maps filled in 
with the areas of the leading honey- 
producing plants, we are able to give 
an opinion, and say such and such 
plants are common; we know just 
what a man’s honey resources are 
when we locate him, and we know what 
may be cultivated to advantage. 

We get a great many inquiries about 
bee-diseases, and people ask also what 
they can do towards securing State 
Legislation, and we tellthem what has 
been done in other States, and what 
measures seem to us most advisable to 
adopt with the laws covering that. 
There is foul brood, and then alsothe 
adulteration of honey. I don’t know 
that we have sufficiently attempted to 
influence legislation in favor of laws 
governing the adulteration of honey, 
so far asat least requiring that honey 
should be labeled and sent out under 
its own name; and I have co-operated 
with the National Pure Food Congress, 
which has assembled in Washington, 
and have given information to mem- 
bers of congress that were on the com- 
mittee also on Pure Food Legislation. 


The Department, on my recommen- 
dation, has imported various races and 
strains of bees, the bees of distant 
Cyprus, West Austria — Carniolans, 
known as very gentle bees. It has 
also imported about twice the number 
of Italians than any of the other races, 
because I conceive many of the Italians 
brought to this country are not of the 
preferable strain, but we should have 
bees from the more northern districts 
of Italy, and those bees have been sent 
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to various experimental stations tha 
were prepared to do something wit) 
apiculture, and to leading bee-keepers 
in different parts of the country who 
were competent to test them and rep. 
der good opinions, and who were wij}. 
ing also to rear queens from this stock 
and sell them at a reasonable price to 
bee-keepers. In that way we reacheq 
a larger number than we could by 
attempting to breed queens and make 
a general distribution, and for my own 
part I have never recommended such a 
general distribution of queens as there 
has been of seed at the Department. 

I have been testing, and have been 
given time by the Department to test 
all known systems of rearing queen- 
bees, to determine what seemed the 
most practical, simple and easily ap. 
plicable method, and that by which we 
could produce the largest number and 
best queens with the least expenditure, 
In connection with that I think I had 
the honor of suggesting the first re- 
movable queen-cells that could be used 
over andover. Others have taken that 
up and developed it in a commercial 
manner. I think since that the sug- 
gestion was brought forward at that 
progressive bee-keepers’ society, known 
as the Ontario County, N. Y., Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, and from that it 
has spread far and wide. In connec- 
tion with this work I have developed 
a nucleus hive for the care of the 
queen-cells and the holding of the 
queens until they are mated and ready 
to send out. Now, that nucleus hive 
has various features considered likely 
to prove valuable, and I am testing it 
this year with thus far eminent suc- 
cess; and a further point is, I am of 
opinion I can winter readily very small 
nuclei over full colonies; in other 
words, by wintering a queen in the 


_ body of the hive, and two nuclei above 


double wire-cloth, I can winter three 
queens to the hive; and I think that 
would be a practical feature for honey- 
producers who themselves are not 
queen-sellers, and haveno opportunity, 
perhaps, to sell queens in the spring, 
but who would thus have a reserve for 
every colony intended to be put int 
harvest, of two extra queens to select 
from, in the spring, enabling a man to 
select that one which he believed 
would develop his colony to the highest 
standard for honey-production. 

The collection and dissemination of 
information of a statistical nature con- 
cerning the bee-industry I consider of 
great importance, since, I think, most 
bee-keepers are agreed the information 
contained in the census reports is not 
in all respects to be relied upon. | 
think we have deficient reports regard: 
ing the status of the industry in the 
country, and that, were a full report 
obtained, the importance and value o 
the industry to the country would be 
greater than it appears now. Follow: 
ing that, the collection of and the issu- 
ance of regular reports regarding our 
honey cropI have recommended for 4 
number of years, but have been unable 
to carry that through. There is more 
prospect of our doing that in the! 
future, especially if bee-keepers would 


demand it—a regular collection of sta 
tistics concerning the condition 0! the 
crops and the issuance of mont''y 0 


bi-monthly reports in the same way 45 
the crop reports regarding the 
of the country. I have not belt 
could be done through the prep 
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‘ tatistics by the Department with- 
a special corps of bee-keeping re- 
ers that would be willing to report 
rop of their locality in such a way 
we could compile figures and issue 
ething like reliable statements ; 
there have been various sugges- 
s that the National Society should 
ertake it, but when you stop to 
ok that there are more than 3000 
nties in the United States, and we 
ild have several reports from each 
nty, and thesending out of montily 
queries to the number of 10,000 per- 
haps would mean quite a little expen- 
diture for printing, stationery and 
postage, it is hardly feasible for any 
society to undertake that, since all of 
that could be done under Government 
frank requiring no postage, and they 
could be printed in very large numbers, 
the Government has its great 
printing-offices there that are at the 
disposition of the members of the De- 
partment if they order anything from 
them. 
Now, I may be pardoned for adding 
a word. I think I have scarcely touched 
upon the many suggestions I have 
made, some of which have been car- 
ried out, but I want to say a word as 
to how this society could assist in these 
various things, or in any other work 
that the society might think was an 
advisable thing to undertake—how it 
might assist me in doing that work, or 
assist the department in doing it 
through any other agent or individual, 
and that is by a hearty support of what 
little Ihave been able to undertake; 
and the seconding of the suggestions 
th at I might make, or the making of 
independent suggestions to be perhaps 
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submitted to me, since they would ask 
my advice regarding them; and, 
directly, to appeal to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and to the Chief of the 
Division of Entomology under whom I 
work, to make this work, in so far as 
possible, somewhat independent in the 
department; that is to say, to give the 
direct control of a certain fund, not of 
course the handling of the money, but 
the say as to how and in what direction 
that money shall be applied; and that 
acertain sum shall be set aside to be 
devoted to these industries directly. 
The Chief of the Division of Ento- 
mology, Dr. Howard, is a graduate of 
Cornell University, a very intelligent 
man, and understands, through numer- 
ous conversations with me, something 
of the status of the industry, and is 
willing and anxious to have this done ; 
but he does not know, himself, exactly 
how to go aboutit, but he will defer to 
this society and to recommendations I 
may make; and if he sees there isa 
genuine union and demand for any 
line of work, he is willing to authorize 
and recommend it to the Secretary ; 
and he has made many recommenda- 
tions in accordance with suggestions 
I have made. 

In any of these lines I am willing to 
co-operate with this Association, and I 
believe with a little more freedom in 
the application of such a sum as could 
be devoted to the interests of apicul- 
ture at Washington, we might do a 
great deal in the furtherance of the 
work, in assisting organization, in dis- 
seminating information concerning 
our pursuit, and showing its impor- 
tance to legislators, who would then 
be willing to grant us more liberal 





appropriations. 
attention. 

Dr. Miller—Just upon that one point 
of statistics I want to endorse heartily 
the thought of Prof. Benton, that if 
wecan get statistics through the Gov- 
ernment that is the way to get them; 
they are in the business of gathering 
statistics, we are not; and we might 
do something. I perhaps know more, 
personally, about gathering statistics 
than any other one man here, because 
a good many years ago the National 
Association—I don’t know whether it 
was the National Association or some- 
body else—at any rate,I tried to get 
hold of our United States’ reports, and 
it amounted to about that (a snap of 
the finger). Prof. Benton, I am sure, 
could get two reports more than I 
could, and, perhaps, 2000 more, and if 
that can be done I believe it would be 
of a great dealof advantage. I want 
very heartily to thank Prof. Benton 
for answering the question that he 
ought long ago to have answered per- 
sonally tome. I hold him responsible 
for that. I will never forgive him for 
that, and that he didn’t write me a let- 
ter and tell me all he was doing; but 
for the answer he has made this morn- 
ing I want to thank him heartily. 

Dr. Mason—Better forgive him while 
you are about it. 


I thank you for your 


Dr. Miller—Do you want me to for- 
give you ? 

Prof. Benton—Yes. 

Dr. Miller—All right. 

Prof. Benton—I would not want a 
good man like Dr. Miller to hold such 
a grudge against me. 

Continued next week. 


servations which they would see in a very different light if 
they took the pains to investigate more thoroughly. 
It is a fact that any one can ascertain with very little 
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Presielild Bees for eastior Wintering. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


Mr. C. P. Dapant:—I have been much interested in reading your 
writings in the American Bee Journal, and have proftitted by your ad- 
ice at different times, and if not asking too much I would like you to 
write an article on outdoor wintering, and give full description as to 
how you would prepare the bees—I mean, how to prepare and winter 
them without putting each hive in a separate winter-case. I think 
wrote on this subject a few years ago, but as I recollect it I failed 
then to grasp exactly your meaning on some points. If you could give 
ther article on the subject I am sure it would be appreciated by 
any bee-keepers. 


| have over 60 colonies sitting somewhat scattering, and facing in 
fferent directions. Would it do to group these close together late in 
e fall, and front them all one way for wintering ? Would they not 
get badly confused when they would fly outon warm days’? And, after 
getting used to their winter location, would they not again get con- 
ed when set farther apart in the spring. 
lhe season here has been poor for bees—too wet and cold. 
not work in supers until late in June, and then were hindered a 
t deal by rain. Basswood bloomed very heavy, but owing to the | 
and cold they stored no honey from it. [ got about 1,500 pounds | 
| 
i 


They 


grea 


of very fine clover honey in sections (including a little extracted), but 

[am entirely sold out already, and could sell that much more. I sold 
y all the comb honey at 16 and 17 cents per pound; extracted and | 
hunk honey” at 13 cents. This last sold the most readily of all. 
Huntington Co., Ind., Sept. 18. A. H. SNOWBERGER. | 
Replying to the above enquiries, I will say first that I 
have never seen any good come from bringing the hives to- 
gether in the fall and spreading them apart again in the | 
Spring. I have, however, been told of some bee-keepers do- 
ing this and being well pleased with the result, but | do not | 
accept these statements without some doubt. Many people 
take too many things for granted, and make superficial ob- | 


trouble, that the bees get so accustomed to their location 
hat if the hive is moved but two inches, the bees when they 
alight will at first almost invariably notice that two inches 
of difference. If you move the hive forward, they will at 
first almost invariably notice that two inches of difference. 
If you move the hive forward, they will of course alight as 
usual at the entrance, but if the removal is two inches to 
the right or to the left you will see them alight to the side 
formerly occupied. If the hive is moved back that distance, 
they wil! fall short of the entrance about the distance 
moved. As one might easily conceive, they will soon be- 
some used to so smalia difference in the distance, and not 
all the bees will notice it, but enough of them will be an- 
noyed by it more or less to show the practical apiarist the 
danger of moving bees without notice. 

If you have the patience and the opportunity of moving 
your hives from two to six inches every day to get them 
together, the inconvenience to the bees will be less than the 
advantage gained from their being brought together for 
shelter. But so very few people havethe time and oppor- 
tunity of doing this that one can hardly advise it as a prac- 
tical thing. If you move them two or three feet, especially 
when many hives are in the same spot, there will be much 
confusion, a great deal of fighting, and, if you are a practi- 
cal bee-keeper, you will regret it. 

When bees are moved a great distance, say beyond their 
usual field-range, they easily recognize the spot at their first 
flight and remember it, especially if the apiarist has taken 
care to place in front of the alighting-hole some sort of ob- 
struction that will show them that something is changed in 
their whereabouts. The old, experienced bee, that usuaily 
flies out of its hivein a ‘‘ bee-line,’’ will then face about 
and reconnoiter before going away. Butifit has left the 
hive in the usual bee-line, there are many chances that it 
will get disconcerted in coming home. Although some re- 
liance may be placed on the ‘‘home’’ call, many bees will 
have alighted in the wrong place, and perhaps have been 
destroyed. Bees may be changed from one spot to another 


within a short distance, if they are given a very decided 
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notice of the change, by disturbance of alighting-spot in 
the placing of an obstruction as stated, but itis not advis- 
able to try these things when they need their whole force in 
the hive to keep warm during cold weather. 

The most important requirement in wintering is good 
food. A strong colony with honey-dew or fruit-juice is 
worse off for winter than a comparatively weak colony with 
good, healthy stores. If the confinement is of long dura- 
tion, the bees of the hive that contains unhealthy food will 
become restless, owing to their intestines being loaded 
with an excess of feces. They will then either leave the 
cluster and become chilled, or be compelled to discharge 
their excrements in the hive, and thus soil the brood-combs 
and the other bees, causing the speedy loss of a good por- 
tion of the swarm. On the other hand, the colony which is 
supplied with healthy stores will keep clustered together 
and will be able to pass through a very long period without 
much suffering or loss. 

If our colonies are strong in bees and have plenty of 
good food, the next requirement is a good shelter. It is well 
to have the inside of the hive so arranged that the moisture 
arising from the bees may pass off without causing the hive 
to become damp on mild days. For this purpose absorbents, 
such as chaff, sawdust, etc., are used. We use forest leaves, 
because they are plentiful where we keep our bees, and also 
because these leaves are usually neat and may be placed 
over the combs without soiling anything. Chaff and saw- 
dust must be put in sacks, and the bees sometimes gnaw a 
hole in the sack or cushion so provided, ard when you re- 
move it it allows a quanity of sawdust or chaff to fall in the 
hive among the combs. Dry oak-leaves are much more 
easily removed. 

I have heard the objection that dry oak-leaves are not 
as good a non-conduetor of heat or cold as the chaff. This 
may be correct, but they are much better than many people 
think. Did you ever try to dig a hole in the ground, in the 
woods, when the ground was frozen? If you did, you must 
have noticed that when there is a thickness of leaves of 
three or four inches over the soil, you are able to dig into 
that soil long after the bare ground has been frozen over. 
This shows how much shelter there is in forest leaves, 
though they may not be as efficient as sawdust or chaff. 


I have sometimes heard people say that this matter of 
absorbents above the bees was nonsense. Itis not to me, 
because I have seen the matter tried on hundreds of colo- 
nies, and I will here say what the experience was. We used 
to put leaves in the caps of our hives, not to absorb the 
moisture but to keep the heat from escaping, just to help 
keep the bees warm. When we did this, we used an enamel 
cloth over the bees and placed the leaves on top of this 
enamel cloth. During a very hard winter, many of our bees 
died, the hive apparently wet from one end to the other, in 
the brood-chamber, from the moisture that had escaped 
from the bees. 
was dead. But we hada number of colonies in which the 
oil-cloth was partly gnawed away by the bees, large holes 
having been cut into it by them. These colonies almost 
invariably wintered safely, but the leaves in the upper 
story were soaked with moisture, and in some instances 
mouldy. The larger the holes were, in the enamel cloth, 
the better the condition of the bees. This was an eye-opener 
to us, and from that time on we have uniformly removed 
the enamel cloth for winter. 

We place over the frames a mat made of what is com- 
monly called here ‘‘ slough-grass.’’ It is a very coarse grass 
which grows on the Mississippi lowlands, and is used in 
some places as hay. This is tough and wiry, and lasts 
longer than straw, for straw-mats are easily broken when 
dry. This mat allows the moisture to escape through it into 
the upper story, which we still fill with leaves as formerly. 
We do not believe that anything surpasses the straw-mat in 
usefulness, both as winter and summer shelter. While it 
acts as a warm cover for frames during the cold days, it is 
the very best shelter against the rays of the July sun dur- 
ing the hot summer days. Here, in Illinois, we cannot 
leave our hives exposed to the direct rays of the sun in the 
hottest weather, as they do in countries where the altitude 
gives a relief from the scorching heat, or where the sun’s 
rays are less perpendicular. Cool summers, like the one just 
past, are an exceptional occurence. 

Now as to the outside shelter: I am very free to say 
that although we have used our method for years, there are 
some better ways, though perhaps more expensive, of shel- 
tering the hives. We simply wrap up each hive on the 
three cold sides—north, east and west—with forest leaves 
held together by a frame-work of lath and twine, which is 
tied around the hive, like acloak Some people use corn- 








Oct. 23, l X)2, 
stalks for the same purpose. Others use this same s} ough. 
grass already mentioned by me, and make each hive joo, 
like a little hay-shock, the front only being open. 

If all the other conditions are complied with—good fooq, 
plenty of bees, sufficient amount of stores, and absorbeiits jy 
the super—the bees will be likely to winter well, if not too 
much exposed to the high, northern winds. But the adqj- 


tional shelter is not to be disdained, whether it is of leaves. 
or corn-fodder, or simply a tight board-fence, or in snow 
countries a big pile of loose snow around and over the hive. 


But, by all means, I would give the bees a fair oppor- 
tunity of taking flight as often as the weather will permit 
during the winter. Hancock Co., Il). 


Rearing Long-Lived Queens and Bees. 


BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


OW, Mr. Greiner, I may as well pitch into you as any 

one—good naturedly, understand. I wish to ask what 

I call quite important questions, and would like them 
answered as candidly as they are asked. 

You seem to fear that our bee-supply dealers may have 
to get up a different style of hive, etc. Now, if a queen 
reared in an extra-strong colony, such as I have mentioned, 
will fully occupy 16 Langstroth frames with brood, eggs, 
etc., in all stages of growth, in21 days, are you perfectly 
satisfied with an 8-frame hive for such queen? Do you 
really think two 8-frame hives, one on top of the other, 
every frame fully occupied with brood, is the best and most 
satisfactory style of hive? Now you must understand that 
both stories must be double-walled, at the sides especially, 
or the two outside combs in each story will not be occupied. 
With double walls and dead-air space the outside frames 
will be as fully occupied with brood as the center ones. Now 
we have 16 combs occupied with brood, and no place to store 
honey, and if we wish to examine the lower story we have 
to lift off the upper story. Then, with a good queen we are 
compelled to go on up to 4 or 5 stories, in order to give such 
a colony surplus room to store during the height of the sea- 
son. In one case I worked a 10-frame Langstroth hive 4+ 
stories high. I would certainly, for myself, prefer 12-frame 
hives to 8-frames. 

You seem to think that the dead bees in front of that 
hive I mentioned, might have come from other hives in the 
yard. Well, at the time I was making that observation I 
had only one other colony in the yard, and that was over 
100 feetaway. I also had a3-comb starved-out black colony, 
but not near the one spoken of. But the black colony kept 
on increasing in numbers, while the others decreased in 
numbers. Since you have accused me of jumping at con- 


, clusions, I have partially jumped at the conclusion that dead 
Nearly every colony found in that condition | 


bees in front of that hive in the morning might have come 
from a neighbor’s, over one block away, and come in the 
night on purpose to fool me in my observations. 

You say that queens of my own rearing live to be 6 
years old, simply because I mentioned one living that long, 
that I had received from Adam Grimm. Now, do you suppose 
I have never tested the longevity of bees by changing 
from blacks to Italians, at different seasons of the 
year? Well, Ihave, andI came to the same conclusions 
that you and Mr. Dadant did; but sometimes we are com- 
pelled to modify our conclusions, not by actual facts. In 
my 70 years’ actual experience, and as close observation as 
I have been able to make (for I commenced when I was 12 
years old, and am now past 82), I would certainly bea dull 
scholar not to have learned something in all that time. Mr. 
Dadant, Mr. Hetherington, and Mr. Quinby—all successful 
bee-keepers—used large hives, but they did not use hives 
four times as large as a 10-frame Langstroth hive. When! 
made that experiment I did not experiment on one single 
hive, but I made 7. lalso made 2 long-ideal Adair hives, 
containing the same number of cubic inches as my other 
large hives. 

Well, Ihave told you before, that the second season 
after putting bees in them none of them swarmed, and! 
jumped at the conclusion that I hada non-swarming hive; 
but the third season all of them sent out rousing swarms, 
before the standard hives did. Mind you, all of them ‘ad 
superseded their queens, and reared queens to suit ‘le 


capacity of the hive. I was then keeping all Italians, 211! 
had one of those queens impurely mated, so I killed the 
queen, and gave a cell from a purely-mated queen, c t 
all cells from the old colony and gave a good cell, and »<re 


I had a grand opportunity to examine for the missing k, 
and I found it in every case. This*change of queen “@> 
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the first week in May, and lots of those hybrid bees 
)days; and I had held previous to this, that bees 
nly 60 days, during the height of the working season. 


zee 


‘ those cells were extra large, and contained a large 
an t of royal jelly. 

1ave also thoroughly tested, to my own satisfaction, 
sO )f the colonies from those degenerate queens, as to 
their longevity, and they lived only from 30 to 40 days, and 
y velief or unbelief w7// not affect the facts. 


iever did double up swarms in order to rear queens, 
b put two swarms into my large hive so as to be sure to 
have it filled with worker-comb for next season, as I did not 
have ready-made combs to fill up with. This fall the inten- 
tion is to kill the hybrid queen, and next winter take out 


the division-board, then I shall have 20 Langstroth combs; 
remove nearly all the honey and commence stimulating 
with diluted sugar, as granulated cane-sugar costs, at retail, 
20 pounds for $1.00. Understand that bees gather pollen all 
winter here. By stimulating just right I can rear a rousing 
colony, and have them rear drones early, swarm early, and 
have my queens purely mated before impure drones are out. 


Now, Mr. Greiner, have you any objections? If so, 

please state them before I commence operations. I cer- 
tainly have no objections to your making a large hive and 
doubling up swarms until you rear a 30-year-old queen, if 
you wish to. 
' What induced me to experiment with large hives was, 
seeing the large colony in the basswood log, out of which 
were taken enough bees to stock strongly four 10-frame 
Langstroth hives; and where I saw the largest queen I ever 
saw, up to that time, and the very largest queen-cells that I 
had ever seen, and I reasoned that there must be a cause, 
and by experiments I have demonstrated what that cause 
was, to my own satisfaction. I reasoned that those bees 
must be longer-lived than bees reared in small hives,or they 
could not be so extra-numerous; all were the progeny of one 
queen. In the aforesaid basswood log was where I first dis- 
covered the missing link, attached to the embryo queen. 


You can have no idea how I have enjoyed the stirring 
up that I have made in the camp of bee-keepers. Speak up, 
gentlemen ; don’t be afraid of irritating or harming the 
“old gent;’’ you will find out he is ‘‘ no spring chicken,” 
on this queen-rearing question. He has more to say on this 
subject hereafter, as it is a subject of vast importance to 
the bee-keeping fraternity, for upon the quality of the queen 
hinges the success of bee-keeping. 

Because you reared one inferior queen in one of your 
colonies, Ido not jump at the conclusion that you claim 
that all your queens are of that class. 


ag 
No. 11.—Bee-Keeping for Women. 


Orange Co., Calif. 


How to Preserve the Fine Flavor of Honey. 


BY EMMA M. WILSON. 


EK are all anxious that our honey be of the very best 

quality and flavor, but, perhaps, we are not all of us 

aware that we ourselves have much to do in bringing 
about the desired result, as well as the bees. The bees may 
give the honey into our hands in the very best condition, 
yetitis possible for us, by our ignorance or carelessness, 
to injure it much, if not utterly ruin it. 

Itisa fact that not many people, aside from bee-keepers, 
know how to keep honey properly. 

One of our neighbors bought a case of honey from us. 
She used one section for tea, and put the rest of the case in 
the cellar for safe keeping, and only to be used upon state 
occasions. Some time afterward company came unex- 
pectedly, and as she knew they were very fond of honey she 
went to the cellar for a section, thinking, as she went, how 
fortunate she was in having such nice honey to offer them. 
You can imagine how she felt on finding her honey utterly 
ruined, not much like the beautiful white honey she had put 
there. The cellar was damp—the very worst place she 
could have possibly put it; and yet it is a very common 
thing for people who do not know any better to put honey 
inthe cellar. They naturally think it a nice, cool place for 
it, not knowing that the hottest and driest place you can 
ind is the best place in which to keep honey. 

If you can find a place for it in the kitchen near the 
cook-stove, that is an ideal place in which to keepit. If 
kept in such a place long enough the honey will string from 


— sell ape 
- £22 tas 





the knife when it is cut, and the flavor will be uninjured. 
Neither will you be likely to have any trouble with the 
honey candying in the comb, as it may doif kept in a cold 
place, even if the place be dry. 

Just the other day a lady telephoned me to know what 
she should do with her honey that had candied in the comb. 
I told her the only thing she could do was to melt it up and 
use it as extracted honey ; gave instructions as to how she 
could do it, saying : 

** Put the honey iu a dish or jar, set it in hot water, but 
be careful not to let it get too hot, as that would spoil the 
flavor. When it is all melted, set it aside tocool. When 
cool, remove the cake of wax which has risen to the top, 
and the honey is ready for use. After washing the honey 
off, put the wax in a dish with some hot water, and melt it 
over again, and when it is cool you will have a nice cake of 
wax. 
If the public knew more about taking care of honey it 
might be that they would use more of it. As it is, if they 
spoil the honey by not taking the right care of it, they are 
not likely to blame themselves for it, but think they have 
been cheated by having an inferior article palmed off on 
them, and they make up their minds that they will not 
again invest much in honey right away. And they may be 
honest in it, too, as they don’t know any better. 

The kitchen will do very well for a small quantity, but 
if a large quantity has to be stored. some place else must 
be provided forit. An attic ora garretis a good place— 
one of those attics on which the sun beats down so fiercely 
in the summer time that it makes it sucha hot place that 
you feelas if you could scarcely breathe in it, that’s the 
place for your honey. There it will thoroughly ripen. C2 

It may not be generally known, but honey that has 
been kept for a sufficient length of time in such a hot place 
will be able to stand the freezing of the severest winter 
without the comb cracking, as it usually does when frozen. 


After the thorough ripening the honey gets by being 
in such a hot place it never granulates, and perhaps it is 
the granulating that cracks thecomb. Some have special 
rooms made as honey-rooms, with dark walls and roofs, to 
attract the rays of the sun. 

In piling up your supers of honey in such rooms, or in 
the attic. it is a good thing to place small blocks between 
them at the corners, making a space of about an inch be- 
tween the supers, for a free circulation of air to pass 
through. Jc McHenry Co., Ill. 


Nice Flavor in Extracted Honey—Waxing 
Barrels. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


CORRESPONDENT writes me that it does not seem 
A that his extracted honey has as good flavor as it 

should be, and wishes to know what is the best plan to 
preserve the flavor of extracted honey. Iam of the opin- 
ion that he has been extracting unripe honey, and then put- 
ting it up without paying any especial attention to a further 
ripening of it. The best plan to secure the best flavor of 
extracted honey, or of any other, as for that matter, is to 
leave it on the hive till it is fully ripened by the bees. 


I think it pays well to’have sufficient combs in number 
so that colonies can be given two, three, or four stories if 
need be, enough sothat allof one kind of honey can be 
stored in them before any is extracted, and then leave these 
combs on the hive till just at the commencement of the flow 
of nectar from some other honey-yielding plant of tree, 
when it should all be extracted, or enough of it at least, so 
that the needed combs for the next yield can go on again. 
In this way the honey is thoroughly ripened on the hive, 
giving the honey the best possible flavor for its kind, and 
be all of that kind, as no other is stored with it. And if it 
can stay on the hive until all of the cells are capped over, 
or very nearly all, it will be ready to put up for market as 
soon as it has stood long enough for any impurities to rise 
or settle. In this way we secure the best possible honey 
from our locality. 

In any event, honey must be thoroughly ripened to give 
it a fine flavor. If any one thinks he must extract honey 
every few days during the honey-flow, then let him procure 
an evaporator, either sun or otherwise, through or over 
which this green honey should be run, until it is of the con- 
sistency of that nicely ripened by the bees, when he will 
have something approaching, as nearly as possible, that 
ripened by the bees, both in quality and flavor. 
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That which has been left on the hive till thoroughly 
ripened by the bees will be so thick that it will ‘almost 
stand alone’’ when a dish of it is turned over, and any 
artificial ripening which leaves it short of such thickness is 
faulty, to say the least. Of course, it is more work to ex- 
tract such thick honey, but by keeping it in a room whose 
temperature is nearly or quite 100 degrees hot for five or 
six hours, or by extracting on some very hot day, it will 
come out of the comb very nicely. Then, when extracting, 
all honey should be stored in tin or earthen vessels and 
kept in a dry, warm atmosphere that is free from odors. 
Loosely cover with some thin fabric like cheese-cloth, 
something which will let the air circulate somewhat freely 
over it, and at the same time keep out the Gust, and let it 
stand in this dry, warm store-room till all of the air-glob- 
ules have disappeared, the scum which arises being skimmed 
off, when the honey can be put into glass ortin vessels, 
ready for market or family use; and it will retain its fine 
flavor for years, if kept in a proper place. 


WAXING KEGS AND BARRELS. 


This same correspondent wishes also to know what is 
the best method of waxing kegs and barrels for holding 
extracted honey, and whether it is necessary that all bar- 
rels and kegs should be waxed when used for storing honey. 
Before waxing any keg or barrel it should be kept in a dry, 
hot room, or out in the sunshine on hot days for two or 
three weeks till it is thoroughly dried out. In other words, 
the barrel should be as dry asit is possible to make it, or 
for it ever to become, at the time of waxing. 


Having it thus dry and warm, the hoops should be driven 
as tight as possible, and short nails, or those broken off so 
they will not reach through into the inside of the barrel, 
driven a foot or sofrom each other at the rear of the last 
hoop, so that the hoops shall not get loosened or misplaced 
in handiing. 

Now pour in, at the bung-hole, from five to ten pounds 
of very hot, melted wax, or, what is much more preferable, 
paraffine, and quickly drivein the bung. Now, turn the 
barrel over and over, and twirlit around on each end till 
you are sure all cracks are filled. Then take out the bung, 
pour out the wax, and heat it over again for the next. 


The reason for having everything as hot as possible is, 
that the hotter the wax the more it penetrates the wood, 
and also so as to use as little wax as possible, asthe waxing 
of kegs and barrels is quite costly at best. 


It may sound a little strange to talk about saving wax 
by having it soak into the wood, but far less is used in this 
way than where everything is cooler so thata coating is 
taken on all over the inside of the barrel, with not nearly so 
good a job being done, either. 

In removing the bung be careful to see that it does not 

strike you when it flies out, as the heated air sends it out 
with great force, sometimes. 
, Now, having told how to wax barrels, allow me to ask, 
in answering the latter part of the query, why not use those 
made of soft wood, which need no waxing, providing the 
cooperage is good? Leaky kegs and barrels can never be 
made entirely safe by waxing them. The shrinking and 
swelling of the wood, as exposed to wet and dry, will sooner 
or later break the wax, and sometimes a heavy jar in hand- 
ling something so heavy as a barrel of honey will often 
crack the wax, especially if the weather is somewhat cold, 
and start the honey to leaking. Good workmen with soft 
timber can make tight vessels, and they cost no more than 
leaky ones. A keg or barrel properly made of the right 
kind of wood needs no waxing, so this expense is saved. 


_ And in conclusion I will say that I prefer properly- 
jacketed tin cans to anything else for either storing or 
shipping honey. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
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Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription a Ae siar im advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it 


a —)-—- 


Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper.- The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 


copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. 
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The Afterthought. 


The ‘‘Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. BE. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 











WHEN TO CUT ALFALFA. 


A story of the bear and the fiddle, begun and left og 
before it got to the middle, we find on page 595. We'd like 
to know how those four bunches of steers weighed up. 
Then we would have something to set before the alfalfa. 
raising neighbor who proposes to cut it all before it gets to 
blooming. Howsomever, it’s not always wise for mani. 
festly interested parties to reason with a farmer—might 
make him learn still more t’other way—some men being so 
got up. 

BEES BUILDING QUEEN-CELLS. 

Mr. H. H. Hyde, of the Texans, removes a film, if nota 
hide, from my eyes by what he says of starting bees to 
building cells, on page 596. Mr. Aten (as most of us would 
have done, I surmise) made his bees queenless and brood- 
less at night, and gave themthe wherewith to rear queens 
in the morning. Mr. Hydeclaims that their first and best 
enthusiasm to replace their loss is on in only two or three 
hours; that at that time they will have work begun and 
royal jelly visible in half an hour after the needful start is 
given them. Wonderful, isn’t it? If this is correct, of 
course dilatoriness causes a double loss, loss of hours, and 
loss in the amount of work done each hour. But may this 
not be another case of ‘‘ sometimes ’’—sometimes ready to 
do the best kind of work in two hours, and sometimes in- 
clined to rush around and neglect the young larve given 
them for many hours? (Didn’t think to notify professional 
queen- breeders that they might skip this paragraph. Now, 
they’ve gone and read it, they may skip with wrath if they 
want to—yes, sir, they may.) 


KEEPING A COLONY ON SCALES. 


I’m ferocious at that fellow on page 597, who asked, 
Does it pay to keepa colony on scales? Did he contem- 
plate the queen as coming out with a couple of nickels and 
paying the weigh-master. Apparently his question was 
simply a plea—a plea against investigation and study. 
Some people are so constituted that knowledge kind o’ hurts 
’em. Anxious to keep clear of it as faras possible. They 
do not tell us what then it is which they expect to put into 
that great emptiness—that great emptiness which they 
actually want us tocalla brain. It may be that some such 
persons actually gain in dollars by exactly that course—re- 
fusal to see anything else but the paths which visibly lead 
tothe dollar. Sorry. As a piece of my mind, however, 
two of them lose dollars and sense both for each one who 
gains dollars by the sacrifice of sense. The man who hasa 
fund of general knowledge in his knowledge-box is the man 
more likely to succeed, I think—not to speak of its being 
more enjoyable to know a few things. We don’t want to 
forget entirely that man was madein the image of God. 
How would it sound to inquire whether it pays God to keep 
a world on the scales? See Isaiah 40:12, and Job 28:25. 


MISS WILSON’S SMOKER-FUEL. 


Yes, Miss Emma Wilson, if you start with nice, indus- 
trious coals (more lazy coals you get the worse you are of), 
but get the right quantity of industrious coals, put on fine, 
dry-chip fuel, and ** blow it up good,’’ and you have “got 
there’’ for the time being. But, strange to say, I incline 
to turn my aft-think-atorial smoker on the whole proceeding 
and ‘‘ blow it up good.’” What’s the use of those of us who 
live in the country makeshifting along with anything else 


than the standard good fuel—rotten wood? I know wood 
lands are getting small and few, and that the superabun- 
dance of rotten wood to be found anywhere no longer sur 
rounds the most of us. What then? Just ‘‘ watch out 4 
little, and keep the subject on your mind, and seasonabie 
supplies will turn up,if you seize them when they urn 
up. Every stump is wood, and sooner or later will /e rot 
ten wood. 
As to their decay, most of the thousand and one ‘kinds 
of tree seem to fall in two grand divisions. The © tte" 
wood of one division is ash-colored, soft, and bre: p as 
amass of fiber. The other kind is brown, hard, 1)! ' 
fracture rudely approximates to cubical blocks. first 
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kind catches instantly from a match, and smokes splen- 
didly, but burns out rather too fast. Second kind lasts 
pretty well, but is sometimes a little hard to start witha 
, h alone. Keep a supply of both kinds, well dried, and 
mix them according to wind and weather—and thereby for- 

hat the smoker is the plague of one’s life. Of course, 


y an stay in the wilderness if you wantto. Saltpeter 
can save you (in the form of saltpetered rags), but where- 
fore? A zinc oiler full of kerosene will start you off; but 


is it the best one can do? ‘Throw the saltpeter and the ker- 
osene where some literary worthy was going to throw 
physic—to the dogs. Page 598. 


COLLECTING BEE-LAWS. 


To have all the laws relative to bees collected together 
apart from the bewildering mass of the laws in general is a 
good idea. Page 599. 











Questions and Answers. 


+ Dd 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, I11, 


The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
direct, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Epiror.] 








Making an Observation Hive. 


Please describe the best observation hive to one who 
wishes to study scientifically the workings of the bees. I 
have built a glass hive, and then removed the brood-frames 
with bees from a regulation hive; but then I can only ob- 
serve the comb formation on the outside frames. 

Iowa. 

In some respects the ordinary hive is the best observa- 
tion hive, for in that the bees are not prevented from carry- 
ing on their regular work in the ordinary way. What you 
desire, however, is a hive that will allow you to see what 
the bees are doing without being obliged to lift the frames 
out of the hive. The hive you have made allows you to see 
only one side of each outside comb, so the thing to do is to 
have none but one outside comb: in other words, make your 
hive for one comb only. 


———_——_——<9-e-—______ 


Keeping Robbed-Out Combs During Winter. 


Will the bees winter justas well if I seta hive with combs 
that have been robbed out, under their hive, taking the bot- 
tom-board from between? I wish to do this to keep the 

ombs from the moths; and then I am planning to keep 
them there until they have enough brood in the lower hive 
) makea colony, then set them off. It is all because I feel 
so badly because my bees robbed out 12 colonies out of 32 
that a neighbor brought to me to take care of (on shares), as 
circumstances prevented her caring forthem herself. The 
combs are in such shape that they cannot be lifted without 
more trouble and expense than I can give them. 
COLORADO. 

ANSWER.—Your plan will work, but you need not feel 
obliged to keep the combs in the care of the bees all winter 
in order to protect them from the moth. It will soon be so 
cold that there will be no danger from moths laying eggs, 
and even if larve of the moth should be present they will 
do iittle or no harmin cool weather. As soon as freezing 
weather comes, the freezing will destroy both larve and 
eggs, and there will be no more danger until it is warm 
enough next summer for fresh eggs to be laid by moths. 


—_— 


Black Honey Gathered by Bees. 


‘‘Massachusetts’’ says his bees stored a liquid nearly 
black, after August 1. and asked if it might not be gathered 
from huckleberries or blackberries, and you reply perhaps 
his guess is as good as any. If ‘‘ Massachusetts”’ had 
noticed his bees closely in the morning, while the dew was 
on the flowers, and the goldenrod was so wet that the bees 
were not working on the flowers atall, he would have found 


them hustling about as if they were robbing. That was the 





way mine were doing, and I started out to discover the 
source of their supply. When I neared the oak-trees I could 
hear their busy hum and see them alighting on the leaves, 
which were covered in places with a sticky, shiny substance 
that the bees were gathering. One colony that I had stand- 
ing on scales, gathered 12's pounds in one day—not all 
from the oaks but part from goldenrod; and now as I open 
the hives I find nearly all the hive with a mixture of the 
two kinds of sweets, tasting strongly of goldenrod, but not 
salable, it is so dark and inky. 


Several years ago I had one colony gather some 60 
ounds almost black and very inferior to the honey this fall. 
he colony I had on the scales has gained about 50 pounds 
during the goldenrod flow; never but one year since 1856 
have I had a colony store more during the fall flow. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ANSWER.— Whether the chief yield was from the golden- 
rod or honey-dew from the oak, is left a iittle in the dark. 
Goldenrod seems to be one of the most variable honey-yield- 
ers. It is very abundant in this region, but bees never seem 
to work upon it. 





> 


Transferring and!Dividing—Finding the Queen. 








1. I have 3 colonies of bees, one being in a square hive, 
and they are always building crooked combs. The bees are 
numerous, for one swarm returned after a short while. 
When would it be best to transfer them ? 

2. Could they be divided into two colonies ? 

3. How can I catch the queen for re-queening ? Tama 
beginner and have read about re-queening but nowhere have 
I read about how to find the queen. The frames in my hive 
are firmly glued in. MINNESOTA. 


1. Better wait until next spring or summer. 

2. Yes. Perhaps the best way to do that, and likely the 
best way anyhow, is to wait till the bees swarm next sum- 
mer, hiving the swarm in a hive with movable frames, and 
then transferring the remainder about three weeks after 
the issuing of the swarm. In the meantime read up well in 
your text-book, so as to be well informed on general prin- 
ciples. 

3. Most of the catching of queens is done by simply 
putting the thumb and finger down over the queen, pressing 
her lightly on the comb, then letting the thumb and finger 
slide together over the back of the queen, and holding firmly 
the wings. A wire cage may also be placed over her, re- 
moving the cage when she runs upinto it. If your object 
is to clip the queen, you might like the Monette clipping 
device. 

—____—$ 2 a —————— 


Learning Bee-Keeping—Florida vs. Pennsylvania. 


1. To a woman contemplating bee-keeping would it be 
to her interest to help a bee-keeper, for the experience she 
would receive ? 

2. Are there bee-keepers who would want help of that 
kind, if she were willing to give her time for the experi- 
ence? 

3. Is it more profitable to keep bees in Florida than in 
Pennsylvania ? ‘ FLORIDA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, it would be to her interest so to do; 
spending a short time at it if she expects to keep bees on a 
small scale, anda longer time proportionately if she ex- 
pected to do more at the business. 

2. Yes, some bee-keepers employ such help every year. 
Watch for their advertisements, or else put in a short ad- 
vertisement yourself. 

3. I don’t know. Some bee-keepers in Pennslyvania do 
better than some bee-keepers in Florida, and vice versa. In 
general terms, it probably might be said that the opportuni- 
ties for successful bee-keeping on a large scale were better 
in Florida than in Pennsylvania. 





Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 
ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get them 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
in nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 
by sending in the names and addresses when writing us on 


other matters. 
———__-_—» 





The Premiums offered this week are well worth working 
for. Look at them. 
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BEE-KEEPERS--ATTENTION. 


Do not put your money into New Fangled Bee-Hives, but buy a plain, ser- 
viceable and well-made hive, such as the regular Dovetailed hive arranged for 


bee-way sections. 


Honey-producers of Colorado—one of the largest honey-pro- 


cueing sections in the world—use this style. 


T 


ousands of Hives, Millions of Sections, ready for Prompt Shipment. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis. 





27 cents Cash 


3K 


This is a good time 








FRAP SAI SAISON SAN FN FSET ENF ENO 


A Young Bee-Keepers’ Report, 
Iam a beginner in the bee-keeping } 


I have 4 colonies. The first part of | — 
son of 1902 wascold and rainy, and | 
feed them 


© Sea- 
had to 


The fall was very poor, an. 


& they 
eK to send in your Bees- | produced only 25 pounds of honey per colony 
e d f B wax. Weare paying -_— colony alone filled three supers. | w} 
teas ave more to say some other time. I ay }y: 
pal or eeswax. x 27 cents a pound 16 years old. , ; : 


CASH—for best yel- 


low, upon its receipt, or 29 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 





C. H. W. WEBER, Centr 


(Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth.) 
al and Freeman Aves., CINCINNATI, O. 


Prompt service, lowest prices, with best shipping facilities. 


The Best Made. 


BEE- 
SUPPLIES 


Root’s Goods at their Factory Prices. 


Wm. Coverpbate 
Jackson Co., Iowa, Oct. 10. 





Had to Feed for Winter. 


There has not been any frost here this faq|) 
and catnip, white clover, and dandelions are 
stillin bloom. My bees did not store eno igh 
honey to winter on, so I fed sugar syrup 

FRANK KITTINGER 

Racine Co., Wis., Oct. 13. 





1 pound Square Standard Honey-Jars with corks .............. gross, $4.75 
Bie - - “ se << A patel es o °"3.75 Worst Season for Bees. 
| 5ounce ‘* : a” ae ew» “nidgaphieatn nse ** 3.00 I have kept bees for 25 years, and find that 
HONEY-JARS ! 1 pound ‘ ’ . “with spring top......... = re the past season has been the worst one for 
“ Octagon os “es “ w "eg | bees, in this locality, I have seen. 
yo . “ — “ “ “ 475 Last spring I had 21 colonies. I fed them & 
100 pounds White Gaget Scented Clover ......-,.-00 essen seeeeeeeeess $10.00 ssa bay, wallgdbenr ney a . ust 
o MT” 6a eain eines nia ee ced %ieeen 5. : . ow 
SEEDS OF | “ Alfalfa “ “ te) 5 5 oa dpacieeat sea adieeaiald 10.00 | Starve before I noticed them. 
ed Alsike ‘“ 6s NP. © eh angered ii iaies alaman sain 15.00 I got no swarms, but caught two that 
HONEY- “ : 
| MOOD aii. isis 8 den eqeawe.decg dp pote eunddedaseoos varies .00 | had been driven out by some cause; they had 
PLANTS.... 1 ounce ae — * wees re s “se WiddW wbtad nee exe coda tet hs eke 10 come some distance, as there are no bees with 
we Ceontonies tone ee-Plamt...........-.. +++. in five miles of this village. I had to double 
wach e atelk ie Putae ‘detainees Fey eS hee : them up or they would have starved, although 





SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 


TO START YOU IN BUSINESS 


We will present you with the first 6 you 
take in to start youin a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents for full line of samples 
and directions how to begin. 


DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








they were large swarms. 

My bees hung out all summer, and they 
seemed to do but little good. There was so 
much rain and cold wind they could not do 
much, and it continued cold all through June 
and until July 25, when it cleared up and 
turned warm. The smartweed bloomed in 
abundance with the catnip, and they went to 


or express, at the following prices, cash with work with a will—they were aJl on the move 
the order: = we Bb oe ¢ re e ll (), It lasted only 10 or 12 days; the weather got 

colder, and a light frost coming set them ba 
Sweet Clover (white).....$ .75 $1.40 $3.25 $6.00 Front and Walnut Sts. and drove ‘on y Fost from the motions I 
ea mapeni 1.00 130 433 $00 CINCINNATI OHIO they could have had ten days more of good 
White Clover ............ 1.20 230 5.50 10.£0 , ‘ weather they would have filled everything 
Alfalfa Clover .........+. 80 140 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 


INGHAM’S PATENT 


24 years the best. 
Send for Circular. 


25Atf 
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T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 
New Work on Queen-Rearing! 


Send for prospectus of book on QUEEN-REAR- 
ING by new method that produces queens supe- 
rior to those reared at Swarming-time. 


41Atf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 











Heoforgoode 
MUTH’S 
HONEY JARS © posse, 
SQUARE 
with patent glass stoppers and steel spring are 


the best; only $5.50 per gross. 
eee 
SEND FOR CATALOG OF BEE-SUPPLIES. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sh in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sh breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP. CHICAGO, ILL. 








but as it is some of the sections were filled 

think they are in good shape to winter; the 

hives are heavy with stores. 8. T. Crim 
Sangamon Co., Ill., Oct. 10. 





Clipping Queens—Moving Bees. 


Referring to the editorial on page (43, o1 
clipping devices, I will say that I use a pair 
of surgeon’s scissors (or finger-nail scissors 
for clipping queens’ wings. The points curve 
and by holding them with the points curving 
up, the wing can be clipped easily without 
removing the queen from the comb, and with- 
out the least danger of injury to her legs. | 
never hesitate to pick her up, and have neve! 
had one injured by so doing. I have always 
carried a pair of scissors since I was a bo 
have a pair that shut up like a knife. 





To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators 
Book Business Dairying& Cat.212 free. W.Chester.P 



















































| 
$ $9.57 $1.65 ($1.95 | 8 CENTS. | (55 
for this rit ; ~ — MS ant 
Bp Oak Heater. 5) mr eg 1] SSS = { W 5 
2 | Burns wood, Stanley 2_ft.carpenter’s rule 
soft or hard fe 4 fold, 1 in.wide,round joints t 
coal, has heavy 150 styles rules, squares and jo! deul ; 
cast iron base, B - ~ Popes 
\draw center = ~ 4 ‘Gea } < 7 
\grate, corru- @ ‘ lock, strong bolts;| buys this brace and) § 3 . . 
. jgated fire box, J \ A . VU for genuine | tor blue Mannel|tray bas covered hat|bit set, brace bar 10 pm 7 
guaranteed Sewing Ma-'double screw - : |Eleetrie Washer |p. this doublejover shirt. Good|box. A bargain. Welin. sweep,steeljaws. ; 
chine, with high arm, lat-|draft regulator, ash ie a —_ Hge [nate ct whitecedar, fleeced lined.un-| weight, well made,|have 278 styles and AS : wait { 
est improvements, choice! Nicely nickeled and al] | lbs; size of plat-|caivanised hoops.|dershirt, silk|double stitched |sizes trunks, satch-| bits, sizes 14 tol in. ~ “ - ni 
of deep head cabinet or 7\the latesti mprovements. |""™ 17342263 in. pewanted tae, bound. Aheavy|seams, double yoke/els gnd telescopes,, Fe driver i ree \° iy 
draw ig abinet. | 0: Y Durable and strong. | warm shirt; size|and shoulders.|slso traveling bags. er sets. 
Our ball bearing machines everything in stoves. Oak Wetgh Correctly. arco Shes ets Bene Oretst shire rT AND ENAMEL", ot co te 
aa - "2 . -- af +|12 styles Washers,|at75c;ourprice,|gain ever offe penter’s je $2. 
@re highest grade made. stoves $3.90 to $12.50,air| 4 T. wagon scale! $2.05 to $5.75. Also|45c. , Seg to| Our Big Catalog WARE, to $18.9. Our cat- full calf 
Shipped on trial without tights 98c to $4.20,heaters |go7 G0, 2401b.union|Wringers. Send for/match, 45c. 205|shows 32 styles.| Wehavethe larg-lalorue illustrates|skin pa.m, pat.tastener, etc. 


any money with order. Our|and cooks of all kinds, | platform counter|catalog, postage is/styles of ladies,| Also cotton work est assortment ever|7,600 differenttools,| A strong, reliable glove. |= 
15c, but we sendit/men and child-\shirts. Everything shown. Prices very|1,800 cuts tinware/214 styles gloves and mittens) "i 





Catalogue shows 16 styles.|also stove pipe and all |scale $1.75. oa 


Send for it. fittings. of all kinds. free. Write today.iren underwear. |in shirts. low. Catalog free.|and other hardware. | for “wr a eel : ; 
f over 400pages, size 9xllinches, Postageis lic, but if vou will ae Ne oem “ 
Send for Our Catalogue cut this ad oa and senditto us we will mail the catalog FREE, MARVIN SMITH CO., CHICAGO, I! 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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PERSON ALwSUBSCRIBERS 


WILL SEND to every subscriber or reader of the American Bee Journal a full-sized ONE DOLLAR 
ackage of VITAZ-ORE, by mail, POSTPAID, sufficient for one month’s treatment, to be paid for 
month’s time after receipt, if the receiver can truthfully say that its use has done him or her more 
nan all the drugs and dopes of quacks or good doctors or patent medicines he or she has ever used. 
this over again carefully, and anderstand that we ask our pay only when it has done you good, and 


re. We take all the risk; you have notning to lose. 


If it does not benefit you, you pay us nothing. 


ORE is a natural, bard, adamantine rock-like substance—mineral—ORE—mined from the ground 


d and silver, and requires about 20 years for oxidization. 


It contains free iron. free sulphur and 


sium. and one package wil! equa! in medicinal strength and curative vajue 800 gallons of the most 


i!, efficacious mineral water, arunk fresh at the springs. 


ne added or taken from. 


It is a geological discovery, to which there 


it is the marvel of the century for curing such diseases as Rheumatism, 


s Disease, Blood Poisoning, Heart Trouble, Diphtheria. Catarrh and Throat Affections, Liver, Kidney 
siadder Ailments, Stomach and Female Disorders, La Grippe, Malarial Fever, Nervous Prostration 
seneral Debility, as thousands testify, and as no one, answering this, writing for a package, will deny 


ising. Give age, ills and sex. 


his offer will challenge the attention and consideration, and afterward the gratitude of every living 
who desires better health, or who suffers pains, ills and diseases which have defied the medical 


and grown worse with age. 


i) card. EO? to this, address 


We care not for your skepticism, but ask only your investigation, and at 
expense, regardless of what ills you have, by sending to us for a package. 


You must not write on a 


HEO. NOEL COMPANY, Dept. J. P., 527, 520, 531 W. North Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





hink of cutting a queen’s wing witha 
.as I] have seen recommended, by hold- 
the wing on the corner of the hive, and 
sawing it off by drawing the knife across it. 
yuld as soon think of taking a hatchet and 
ping-block. 
notice another item on the same page, 
ecting moving bees a short distance and 
e going back. Here is a little experience 
I my own: 
Last spring (March 25) I moved my whole 
ary about 130 rods, finishing up about 
noon. After dinner I opened up the whole 
{7 hives; the air was full of bees, as though 
they were swarming; there was no robbing, 
no fighting, but not a bee went back to the 
old location. They had been flying for the 
ist two days before moving, so it was not as 
{ they had been confined to their hive and 
had forgotten their old location. There was 
not a single device adopted to cause them to 
irk their new location. unless it be that 
were put on the stands without the least 
gard to their former relative position. 


Wo. M. WHITNEY. 
Walworth Co., Wis., Sept. 15. 





An Aster. 
Find enclosed a sample flower from which 
the bees gather honey and pollen. It begins 
» bloom about the first of September, and 
continues until frost. Please tell me the name 
of the plant. GEORGE OSHA, JR. 
Daviess Co., Ind., Sept. 26. 
The plant is an aster—Aster puniceus, and 
good honey-plant, as are nearly all the 
asters, and the whole composite family, to 
which the aster belongs.—C. L. WALTON. 





But Little Surplus Honey. 


There was very little surplus honey in this 

ility, and some are losing colonies from 

starvation. I understand that some bee- 

epers have not taken off an ounce of honey. 
Mrs. C. A. BALL. 


Oneida Co., N. Y., Oct. 15. 





Wet Summer—Report for 1902, 
The season for boney is over, andI have 
ned up and haye the bees ready for win- 
This has been the wettest summer. We 

vot no fall honey to speak of. I started in 
spring with 45 colonies, and I did my best 
old them back from swarming, and partly 
eeded, bnt I got several late swarms, in- 
easing to 75 colonies. I got 1440 sections 
masswood honey completed, and about 700 

tly filled and partly sealed. I extracted 

1 and saved the sections for next year. I 

k it pays better than to try to finish them 

by feeding, and I will not feed sugar, as I 
have a reputation for having pure honey, and 
itallin my own town. I sell those that 

rh 11 to 13 ounces at two for 25 cents. I 

le them out all over town, and have built 

1 taste and demand for honey. I sell the 

rs to the groceries for 13 cents cash, 

15 cents in trade, so I have disposed of all 
oney except about 400 pounds of ex- 

ed. I **took up” all the light colonies I 

nd extracted the honey out of them. I 
now 46 colonies in good shape for winter. 


| 
| 
| 
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Tati 


Dittmer’s Foundation 


Retail—Wholesal 





I use a PROCESS that produces ‘EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 


Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and samples, tree on application 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


FOR SALE. 


7000 lbs. Extracted Basswood Honey, stored in 
basswood barrels and kits. Large barrels each 
holding 330 lbs. net; % barrels, 130 lbs.; kits, 
33% lbs. Prices—7‘ec per pound in barrels, and 
8c in kits, f.o.b. cars at Viola. Cash must ac- 
company order. Sample by mail, 10c. Address, 
41A13t N.L. HENTHORN, box 83, Viola, Wis. 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers always 
have money. We start you in business. You make 
large profits. work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 cents for full line of samples and particulars 


DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ills. 


Wanted Gomb and Ex- 


> tracted Honey! 


S rice, kind and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT & CO., 199 S. Water St., CHr1caGo 
33Atf 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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YOU CAN’T CET 
Page-Wire, nor our principle of construction in 


any wire fence excepting the PAGE. We make our 
own wire, and don’ t sell any. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


> 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Sunvplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
aid for beeswax. Send for our 1902 catalog. 
he H. HUNT & SON. Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “‘Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
sary. 








GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





We have quite a lot of sweet clover around 
town and some catnip. 

I believe in strong colonies. The last of 
June I had several swarms issue at the same 
time, and two or three of them went together. 
I hived them, and weighed one that weighed 
944 pounds. I had to put on three supers be- 
fore they could all get in, and they filled them 
in two weeks. When I have a swarm, in a 
day or two I take about four frames of brood 
from the old colony and put it in the new 
hive, and that insures keeping up the strength 
of the colony until they can have young bees 
of their own rearing. I aim to keep the drones 
down to the minimum. 


I use the simplest hive I ever saw. It is 
14x19 outside; 944 deep inside; top-bar 18 
inches; super, 14x19 outside, 1714x144 inside; 
4‘5 deep, with tins across. It holds 28 sec- 
tions, 7 to the foot. So you see I do not have 
alotof trappings to look after. It is the 
outcome of 20 years’ experience, and it suits 
me. It is simple and practical. I prefer bass- 
wood frames to pine, some critics notwith- 
standing. Wo. CLEARY. 

Kossuth Co., Iowa, Oct. 6. 
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Cleaning Unfinished Sections. 


At this time of year it will be convenient to 
try a plan that has been given heretofore, and 
is thus given in American Bee-Keeper : 


Take a hive-body and fill full of such sec- 
tions or combs as you wish to have cleaned 
out. Carry one section toa colony that needs 
feeding and place it inside of the hive fora 
few moments. When well covered with bees 
take it back to the hive prepared before, 
which should be a short distance from the 
apiary. You will thusstart a case of robbing. 
Adjust cover bee-tight and contract the en- 
trance so that but one or two bees can go in 
atatime. Itis said that the robbing bees will 
protect the robbed hive against other bees as 
they would theirown. One colony might, in 
this manner, be utilized to clean out a good 
many sections, oranumber of colonies might 
be set at work at one time, each one having 
their own feeding ground. The thing looks 


almost incredulous; we will try it next year. 


Strong Colonies for Winter. 


I cannot get a colony too strong in numbers 
for winter, for, given plenty of bees, there is 
plenty of warmth, and plenty of warmth means 
less consumption of honey. If the bees are 
much reduced in numbers they become con- 
sumers of honey to generate heat. I think it 
is less expensive in stores to winter and spring 
a strong colony than a weak one. There is 
certainly much less risk in wintering a strong 
colony than a weak one.—Editorial in the 
Australasian Bee-Keeper. 


Foundation Versus Drawn Combs. 
G. M 


idea 


Doolittle has little sympathy with the 
that foundation 
combs. He 


Keeper: 


is preferable to drawn 


says in the Progressive Bee- 


And this poor season has shown that some 
surplus honey can be obtained where we have 
combs to give the bees, when little or none 
could be obtained where thesurplus arrange- 
ment was filled with foundation instead of 
comb. Colonies having combs gave from 10 
to 20 pounds of honey, while those having 
frames of foundation did not even draw out 
the same, say nothing of giving out surplus. 
And where sections were used, those having 
‘* baits’ in were filled and finished so as to be 
in marketable shape, while those having only 
full sheets of foundation remained untouched. 
And yet there are those among our number 
who would have us believe that it is to the 


bee-keeper’s advantage to cut the combs out of 
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hike 
ls 
A New Edition. 19th Thousand. these partly filled sections, run t! ame 
through the sun wax-extractor s0 as to « . 
rate the honey from the wax, and bur: * 
tions, that we have the privilege of u . 


Prot. book's Beb-Ke6per’s GUICE 


Or, Manual of the Apiary. 














Price, 
Postpaid, 
$1.20 


Postpaid, 
$1.20 

















PROF. A. J. COOK. 

This standard work on practical bee-keeping has just 
been thoroughly revised and brought down to date. About 
100 pages and nearly 100 illustrations have been added, 
which makes it now a superb volume of 544 pages, with 295 
fine illustrations. It is printed on clear white paper, and 
is bound in elegant brown cloth, gold-lettered. 

Prof. Cook has been one of the leading contributors to 
the American Bee Journal for a quarter of a century. He 
is well known to bee-keepers everywhere. He is an author- 
ity on bees and related subjects. His book has had a large 
‘sale, which now bids fair to increase greatly. 

In order that every reader of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, who does not already possess a copy of Prof. Cook’s 
work, may have it, we wish to make the following 


FOUR LIBERAL OFFERS: 


No, 1,—For $1.75 we will mail the American Bee Journal one year and a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book. 


No, 2,—Any one of our present subscribers whose subscription is now paid 
in advance, can have a copy of Prof. Cook’s book mailed to him free asa pre- 
mium for sending us two new subscribers to the American Bee Journal for a 
year (with $2.00.) 

No, 3,—Or, send one new subscriber for a year (at $1.00) and 50 cents more 
($1.50 in all,) and we will mail to YOU a copy of the book and will send the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal for one year to the new subscriber. 

No. 4,—For $1.00 we will send Prof. Cook’s book by express or freight 
with other goods; or, if called for at our office, the price is $1.00. But the post- 
paid price of the book alone is $1.20. 





|, 


[2° Please remember that offers Nos. 2 and 3 of the 
above are made to those who are now subscribers to the 
American Bee Journal, and whose subscriptions are paid in 
advance. Offers Nos. 1 and 4 are made to any one who de- 


sires to take advantage of them. 
Address all orders to the publishers, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








sections filled with foundation when 
for section honey. Will it be too str 
guage if I say: *‘ Away with such nor 
I should hardly have gotten a sing 
filled up to this time (August 5) ha 
been for these partly-filled sections its 
lefoover from last year. Asit is, it iooks g. 
if I should be able soon to take off from 
to 500 pounds of the same before buck wheg: 
commences to yield nectar. 

Then drawn combs have a value in | 
to contro] swarming, as many of the 
having such combs did not swarm a 
this year of excessive swarming during 
when the bees secured just enough hor 
keep up a large amount of brood, } 
enough to do much storing or to start t 
to drawing out foundation. 


Wax-Presses, 


There are a great many inquiries as | 
which is most convenient, rapid and th 
ough—pressure under hot water, pressur 
steam, or pressure On wax that has bee) 
heated in another vessel. With hot wat 
one can get the same amount of wax as 
steam, other things being equal; but it tak¢ 
longer, and is more complicated. It has 
suggested that the hot water will do bett 
work than steam because of the fact that. 
since wax floats on water, the minute that 
particle of wax is pressed out from the chees: 
cloth it will rise to the surface out of the wa 
—acting on the principle of * taking int 
slack.’? Those who suggested this, however 
had not tried both plans. and admitted that 
the idea was a simple theory. If they wou 
try they would tind, as we have done, that th 
wax will drop down from the slumgum whe 
steam is used, just as readily as it will float 
up in the hot water. 

We have not had success with the third 
method, although some may have had. It 
very difficult to keep the wax from burning 
when heated in another place unless 
heated in hot water. If this is done, part 
the wax will melt out and come tothes 
face, just enough of it to cause trouble, ar 
yet too much to throw away entirely. After 
burning one's fingers in getting the hot wa 
transferred from the heating-pan to the press 
a great deal of heat will be lost; and whe 
the wax comes in contact with the cold press 
it is so chilled that not all of it can come out 
and what does come, often sticks I 
cheese-cloth, and refuses to ran.—An | 
ial in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


Management for Comb Honey. 


** How One Man Managed 500 Colonies f 
Comb Honey in Out-Apiaries ”’ is the til 
a paper by W. Z. Hutchinson, reported 
Canadian Bee Journal as read at the Ont 
convention. Chas. Koeppen was the n 
question, his management being as follows 


In the spring the bees are looked 
stores equalized, and all extra combs re 
the bees being crowded up on as few co 
possible. When the packing is remove 
alternate hive is moved ahead a little wa 
the other hives moved back a little, an: 
in a few days the distances are increased 
the hives are sufficiently scattered. A 
as the bees are crowded fur room the 
are spread, and empty combs are put 
center. This is usually done for the fi! 
just before the harvest from white clo\ 
week or ten days later the colonies ar 
gone over, and the combs of sealed bi 
the center shifted to the outside; the « 
combs, that are largely filled with hor 
ing moved to the center of the brood-! 
the opening of the basswood flow the 
nests are again overhauled, and this 
process gone through with; but, in 1 
stances, in fact in most instances, t! 
the colony is strong enough, two com! 
and brood are taken away and used 
ing a nucleus, their places in the cent! 
brood-nest being filled with empty 
Each nucleus is furnished with a qu 
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, which will be found in overhauling 
‘ ies. The empty combs that are placed 
enter of the brood-nest at the last 
ing, are usually filled, toa great ex- 
ith honey; but as the flow begins to 
.. the honey will be removed and used 
> what sections may be on the hives. 
istonishing how a colony so treated 
¥ yn finishing up the sections after the 
n basswood is over. 
this management there is very little 
Ww ng, and as the queens are clipped, the 
cw always returns, and usually the queen 
‘« into her own hive. If she does not, 
tisshown at the next examination. 


Y eppen says that if he can get around 
imine each colony as often as once a 
week there is practically no swarming. Upon 


g an apiary, if there is not time to go 
the whole number of colonies, the 
est ones are selected for that purpose. 





Watermelons for Bees. 


e Ontario convention the question was 
‘‘Has any one got watermelon 
hor > The following is part of the dis- 


me 


Mr. Fixter—They will work on watermelon 
all right if there is an opening made for them. 
When they are testing watermelons at the ex- 
nerimental farm they have to get inside a 
} ing that the bees won’t crowd around 
Mr. Tender—That is a bad thing for bees. 
With me, they went up to work and filled 

p everything where the brood that has been 
hatched was, with watermelon honey, and, of 
course, the consequence was I didn’t know 
anything about it. This was in the center all 
the time and the sealed comb honey was on 
the outside; and when I came to look at them 
this spring I found I had lost 16 colonies with 
diarrhea. Mr. Armstrong came along and 
said that was what was wrong. 


_——— 





CONVENTION NOTICE. 


Chicago - Northwestern. — The executive 
committee of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee- 
Keepers’ Association have planned to hold the 
best convention ever convened in Chicago. The 
date is Dec. 3d and 4th, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. Five eminent bee-keepers have been in- 
vited, and areexpected to attend. More defi- 
nite announcement later. Watch for it. Re- 
duced rates on account of the fat stock show, 
which is held Nov. 29th to Dec. 6th 

HERMAN F. Moore, Sec. 


if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS——— 


‘Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts tc the Trade. 


QUEENS. 


Quirin—the Queen-Breeder, has 100 Red Clover 
Queens which must be sold within the next two 
weeks. Price, 75c each; tested. $1.0 : selected- 
tested, $1.50. Hurry in yourorder. This is the 
last time our ad. appears for this season. Ad- 
dress all orders to 

QUIRIN—the Queen-Breeder, 
MA2t PARKERTOWN, OHIO. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


‘‘What Happened to Ted”’ 


BY ISABELLE HORTON. 














This isa true story of the poor and unfor- 
tunate in city life. Miss Horton, the author, 
is a deaconess whose experiences among the 
city poverty stricken are both interesting and 
sad. This particular short story—60 pages, 
ox6°¢ inches, bound in paper cover—gives 
somewhat of an insight into a little of the 
hard lot of the poor. Price, postpaid, only 10 
cents (stamps or silver.) Address, 

ISABELLE HORTON, 


227 East On10 STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





LANGStPOtn on.. 
The Honel-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


END YOUR NAME 


for our special 15 day trial proposition on the 

DANDY GREEN BONE CUTTER. 

The fastest and easi“t made. It will double 
ryiela. Price $5 up. 


your egg ) 
STRATTON MrG. CO., BOX 21 ERIE, PA. 
tlease mention bee Journal when writing, 


Alfalfa Honey For Sale 


Six hundred sixty-pound cans of white, and 
two hundred cans ot slight amber tint. Freight 
to principal parts East,75 cents. What will 
you give? 


MITCHELL & HART 











329 WASHINGTON AVE., - OGDEN, UTAH. 
Boys, Girls, oldand young alike, 
m 

ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 


43A2t . Please mention the Bee Journal. 
ake money working for us. 
samples to work with. DRAPER PUBLISHING CO. ,Chicago, Ill, 


BOY WE WANT WORKERS 
We furnish capital to start you in busi- 
Please mention Bee Journal when wisuus 





The Page Fence Co.—In arecent letter 
from the Page Woven Wire Fence Co., of 
Adrian, Mich., they say: 

‘*We were never so well equipped as at 
present to furnish Page Fences. Having our 
own steel, rod and wire nails, and having 
largely increased our weaving capacity; with 
about 1400 employes on our pay-roll, convert- 
ing the iron into high-carbon steel, the steel 
into ingots, blooms, billets, rods and wire, and 
with doublethe number of looms that we had 
Jan. 1, 1900, we feel that,we are in pretty 
good shape to supply the demand for 1903. 

‘*We make a standard style of fencing for 
every farm, poultry, stock or railroad require- 
ment: use double-strength wires in all these 
styles, coil or spiral every one of them from 
end to end the whole length of the fence, thus 
providing for expansion and contraction, and 
Page Wire will retain this coiled shape even 
after it has been drawn out a thousand times. 

‘“No locks, staples, or other devices are 
used to hold the horizontals and cross-bars 
together, because Page Fence is a real woven 
wire fence. Horizontals and cross-bars woven 
together is all there is of it.” 

Their advertisement appears regularly in 
our columns, and if you have not investigated 
the merits of their fencing, you should wrije 
for catalog, descriptive matter and prices now. 
Address as above, and be sure to mention the 
American Bee Journal when writing them. 
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CHICAGO, Oct. 9.—The advance noted iu our 
last quotation has been maintained and there 
is a very good demand for honey at the present 
time. No.1 to fancy white comb brings 15@léc 
per pound, with the lower grades selling at 
from 2 and 3 cents less; this includes the light 
amber. Dark grades of amber sells at about 
10@lic, and buckwheat 9@10c. Extracted is 
steady with white bringing 64@8c, according 
to color. flavor and quality: the amber brings 
from 6@7c; dark, 54%@6c. Beeswax in good de- 
mand at 30c. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 14.—Honey is selling 
weil with no accumulation. Wequote: White 
fancy comb, l6c; A No. 1,15c; No.1, 14c: mixed, 
13c: buckwheat, at 13@13y%c. Extracted, white, 
7@7%c; mixed, 6@6%c; dark, “eee Beeswax, 
28@30c. . R. Wriout. 


KANSAS City, Oct. 11.—The demand for both 
comb and extracted honoy is good, especially 
comb, at the quotations, We quote fancy white 
comb, 14@l4igc; No. 1 white, 13%@14c; No. 2 
wh'te and amber, 13@13%c. White extracted, 
64@ic; amber extracted, 6@6%c. Beeswax, 
22@25c. Cc. C. CLEMons & Co, 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 4.—The demand “for ex- 
tracted honey is good at the following prices: 
Southern and amber sells at 54%@6%c; better 
grades, 7@8c. Comb honey is scarce: fancy 
and No.1 sellson arrival at16@17c. Beeswax 
weak at 28c. Tue FRED W. Mota Co, 


New Yor«, Oct. 10.—We are having a good 
demand for comb honey and receipts are quite 
plentiful. We quote fancy white at 15c, and 
some exceptionally fine lots will bring from 
15% @l6c: No. 1, white, 13@14c; amber, 12c. 5 

Buckwheat is late arriving. and none has 
been on the market as yet to cut any figure. We 
expect large receipts next week, and it will sell 
at from 10@12c, according to quality and style 
of package. 

Extracted in fairly good demand at 7%c for 
white, 6%c for light amber, and 5% @é6c for am- 
ber. Southern in barrels at from 55965c per gal- 
lon. Beeswax nominal at 28c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELEEN,. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 7.—Comb honey is in good 
demand, the supply is short and very little of- 
fered. No. 1 fancy water-white sells at 16c; 
other grades less, according to quality. The 
demand for extracted is very active and prices 
are a little better; amber sells for 54 @5\c: al- 
falfa from 6@6%c: water-white white clover, 
74%@8c. Beeswax, 30c. C. H. W. Weeer. 


Saw FRANCISCO, Oct. 8.—White comb honey 
12@12%c; amber, 8@10c: dark, 7@7%c. Ex. 
tracted, white, 5%@6c; light amber, 54 @5%c; 
amber, 5@5%c Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
27@29%c: dark, 25@26c. 

Considering the limited quantities offering, 
and the firm views of holders, there is a fair 
amount of business doing. The firmness of 
the market, however, is confined principally to 
high-grade stock. Offerings of water-white 
honey are of especially light proportions, 





. —Extracted HONEY 
Wan ted Mail sample, and state 
styleof package and price 
delivered in Chicago. 
John F. Gampbell, 53 River St.,Ghicago, tll. 


34Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WANTED! 


yA and Beeswax. Mail sample and state 
price delivered Cincinnati. €, H. W. WEBER. 
2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


2iAtf Mention the American Bee Journal 


WANTED WHITE CLOVER ExX- 
TRACTED HONEY! 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in no drip cases. 

THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 


32Atf Front and Wainut, CINCINNATI. OnJO. 


SHEEP MONEY :S, Ste? , Monts 

and easy to e 
if you work forus. We will start you in 
ousiness and furnish the capital. Work 
alight and easy. Send 10 cents for fall 
tm? yt line of samples and particulars. 


BLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 



























Please mention Bee journal when writing 
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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 








BEE- KEEPERS, 

Save Money by Buying 
Hives, Sections, Brood 
Frames, Extractors, 
Smokers, AND EVERYTHING 


ELSE YOU NEED, OF 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG, GO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 

&@ Our goods are guaranteed of supe- 
rior quality in every way. 

Send for our large illustrated catalog, 
and copy of 

THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, 

a monthly for all bee- yt 50c a year. 
(Now in 12th year. H. E . Hint, Editor.) 

ce W. M. GeRRISH, ‘E. Nottingham, 
N. H., carries a full line of our goods at 
catalog prices. Order of him and save 
freight. . 


Please mention Bee vournai when writing, 








I-lh Keystone 
..« HoneY-Jar's 


These are clear flint glass jars hold- 
ing just one pound, and the shape of 
a keystone. They are 7's inches high, 
and very pretty when filled with honey. 
The corks can be sunk a trifle below 
the top, and then fill in with beeswax, 
sealingwax or paraffin. We can fur- 
nish them in single gross lots, with 
corks, f.o.b. Chicago, at 33.50; two 
gross, $3.25 per gross; or five or more 
gross, at $3.00a gross. These are the 
cheapest glass one-pound jars we know 
anything about. We have only about 
30 gross of them left. So speak quick 
if you want them. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 


144 & 146 Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


$300,000,000.00 A YEAK 


and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s — 45 product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 
business. Draper Publishing Co. ,Chicago, | Il. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
If you care to know of its 
California! (3%, Fiswers Climate 


or Resources, send for a sample copy of Cali- 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
pos of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San FRAnNcIsScO, CAL, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Everything used by bee-keepers 
POUDE 
service. 


ONEY-JARS. Prompt 
Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S.PO 


SI2 MASS. AVE. IMDIAMA 











Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Dadant's Foundation : 





Year 

We guarantee Satisfaction. Pugiy hamnEse Resa. 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 

Why does it sell so well ? Fecines it nas stray fives better autte 


there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia). 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies *os:.--- 





‘s 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 


for sale at very low prices. 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 
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BEESWAX wanted DADANT & SON, 
at all times..... Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 

K 
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2 ¢ 
5 Honey Wanted. 6 
» G 
2») We can use the following : G 

Please submit samples of Extracted and Ge 
e quote prices (delivered, if possible.) @ 
A State from what source gathered and how % 
Y soon you can ship and quantity of each grade G 
= = offered: & 
Se ist.—Alfalfa Comb in car lots. & 
Zz 2nd.—Alfalfa Extracted in car lots. & 
S 3rd.—Car Buckwheat Extracted or other dark & 
~ or amber honey. s 
4th.—Car Basswood Extracted. & 
5th.—White or Sweet Clover Comb and Ex- & 
S tracted in any quantity. @ 
a 6th.—Comb Honey in Danz. sections, Forthe <A 
7 latter we will pay a fancy price, as we have a Ss 
>> market for the sate which we have not been able & 
t ly. - 
> 0 supply @: 
S THE A, IL ROOT CO, ee 
MEDINA, OHIO. Cr 
<7 WEB GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “Och S5 SS e 
~ are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLizs IN CHICAG( , 
>> Send to them for their free Catalog. & 
VBOAOPDAPDODADOADD OO re) 





